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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Indians of the Six Nations. 


The Journal of two Friends with the Governor's 

Message to the Monse Indians. 

(Concluded from page 403.) 

Thence we went about fifteen miles and 
came to some Indian houses called Old Moses’ 
Cabins, on Wyoming fields, two miles short 
of Tediuscong’s town, there our Indian friends 
stopped to enquire whether the warriors were 
sober, and what temper of mind they were in, 
and who had sent for the rum; the Indians 
gave us to understand they were waiting for 
us and were sober; they also told us Papune- 
hang was wounded in such a manner that 
they thought he could not recover of it, which 
was done for his reproving the Indian who 
did it for his wickedness; and they farther 
said the Indians that did not like his doctrine 
had threatened his life because some of their 
young people to whom they were related, in- 
clined to follow him and live in his town. At 
this sorrowful account some of the Indians 
wept, and all the rest were very sad. And 
the next day, one of them in conversation 
with me about him said, he apprehended that 
now their minister was dead, they should be 
scattered abroad and come to nothing; but 
upon recollection he added, he hoped that He 
who had raised up Papunehang and made 
him an instrument of good to them, would 
still be mindful of them and point out some 
means for their preservation. 

Thence we went forward to the town, and 
on visiting and shaking hands with the said 
warriors, our Qualeusink friends were over- 
joyed to see those men in so friendly a dispo- 
sition of mind, so different from what they 
were when first they came to Qualeusink, for 
then they were as furious as a bear robbed 
of her young. The Indians that went with 
us urged hard that the wampum which was 
sent by us to repay the Qualeusink Indians 
what they had given to stop the warriors 
While they came to Philadelphia to inform 
the Governor of their uneasiness, which was 
‘that 22,500 should all be given to the said 
warriors, they being of the mind all would not 


testi @ Satisfy them, and said they had rather give 


fall than fail of satisfying them; and Tedius- 
‘ong said, if he had any thing he would put 
it in also, for they thought as their demand 
was so high, and made in such a furious 


them; but on the contrary, we urged their|/tents of his message to the chief men of the 
demands were unreasonable, and we did not|Monses, &c., and he being unable to do it, we 
think it right to indulge them, though we did|judged it proper to send it by those Indians 


not value the money so much as the bad presi- 
dent. At length it was agreed that Tongo- 
coon should take the said quantity of wam- 
pum, and if it would not do without he might 
ive it. After we had put up our things in 
ediuscong’s store we made a good quantity of 
tea and sent for Tenohwongogue (the brother 
of the man that was killed) and the men that 
were with him—they supped with us and ap- 
peared pleased. After supper it was agreed 
to give the captain Tenohwongogue a present, 
accordingly Tongocoon took a coat, a hat and 
a shirt, and we took him to a private place. 
Tongocoon stript off his old clothes and put 
on the new ones, and put 10,000 black wam- 
pum in his pocket, and told him nobody knew 
of this but ourselves, and what we now gave 
him was his own, and then wiped the tears 
from his eye’, and stroked the grief from his 
heart, so that he should be able to hear what 
we had to say to him the next day. We being 
informed that the warriors had sent to the 
frontiers for fifteen gallons of rum, our Indian 
friends thought it best to get the business 
done before it came; therefore appointed to 
speak to the Indians at 10 o'clock the next 
day. Tediuscong having left his house and 
beds for us, was gone to another house where 
his wife had her nursery, we went to bed and 
I slept well. 
19th day. 
chocolate we delivered the above said message 
and the goods, with seeming solemnity, in the 
following order—they being divided in two 
parcels—about one-half was laid at Tenob- 
wongogue’s feet as he sat, when the belt of 8 
rows of white wampum was delivered; the 
remainder of the goods was also laid at his 
feet in the same manner as the first, and a 
horse to carry off the goods, all which he re- 
ceived with thankfulness, and cheerfulness 
appeared in every countenance; and the affair 
which before this appeared so dubious bad 
now another face, and all uneasiness was 
vanished, and after a short pause Tenohwon- 
gogue made the following return, viz: 
rother, I am glad to hear you speak. Now, 
brother, I take you by the hand. Brother, you 
have melted my sorrow and mourning by 
hearing what you have said to me. Now, 
brother, I am made easy, I am determined to 
go home in quiet and be contented and set 
myself down in peace. 
After the Monse Indians had received the 
goods, they offered to give the Qualeusink 


ndians a share with them, but they thanked 


them and told them that their brothers the 
white people had given them enough, and 
that they would take no part of theirs; and 
so Tongocoon kept the 22,500 black arn 
to repay all his towns people what eac 
them had given to stop the said warriors. 


















After a pretty general feast of 


with us, and accordingly applyed to Tongo- 
coon to do that piece of service, which he 
undertook to do, being well acquainted with 
the said message, and well disposed to accom- 
modate differences, was a suitable messenger. 
We having done all that was necessary for us 
to do at this time, made what dispatch we 
might to get away before the above-mentioned 
rum was brought, for it was expected every 
hour. Near 10 o’clock we got on horseback : 
men, women and children came to take leave 
of us, and we got to and lodged at the great 
encamping place where we lodged the night 
before last. 


20th. We arose and got on horseback by 


3 o’clock in the morning, and passed through 
the Scalloped Bason, and over Spruce Moun- 
tain, a dark thicket of woods exceeding steep, 
before daylight, and when we got about half 
way through the wilderness, Job Chilleway 
at our request went back, and we got to and 
lodged at the widow Bowman’s. 


21st. Thence crossed the Lehi at the foot 


of the Blue Mountains, and as we passed 
through White Hall, we were told that the 
man who had killed the Indian was not in 
prison, as was said in the message, which gave 
us to think the Indians knew it, for he had 
been selling his land and making sale of all 


his effects. 
22d. We got to Philadelphia in the after- 
noon. Tediuscong kept himself very sober 


all the time after we left Bowman's, though 


he had rum with him, and appeared thought- 
ful about the troubles we were going to settle, 


and Tongocoon and Secomus his companion, 


behaved as good Christians, and the former 
like a wise politician, from whence probably 
he took his name, which being interpreted 


signifies wide horn, the sound whereof is heard 


afar. At a certain time this wise man told 
the interpreter to tell me that he found it his 


concern to keep himself clear of all vanity, 
particularly useless words; and indeed I be- 
lieve what he said, for I don’t remember to 


have seen any thing vain in him all the time 
we were together. 





For “ The Friend.”” 
A Few Words for the Young. 


Dear young Friends, you are now in the 
bloom of youth ; every thing looks bright and 
fresh before you; to many of you, trouble is 
scarcely known; you can enjoy all the plea- 
sures that come before you, with scarcely any- 
thing to mar them. It should be so in a de- 
gree, if your pleasures are of the right kind ; 
but did you ever think or feel, whether too 
great an excess of them was any hindrance 
to your religious life? Did you ever think 


of there was but one thing certain in this world? 


You might ask what is that? It is death. 


Whereas the governor sent a letter to Pa-| We are sure that will come to every one of 


temper, that all we had would not satisfy|punehang with a request to carry the con-|us, sooner or later, but we are not sure of any 
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in the day time. Now it is only by individual|his own true and faithful servants—these 
think how we will do; but we do not know |faithfulness that any thing can be brought|were things to be remembered—and, alas !— 
that they will be carried out. Man proposes|about. Despise not the day of small things, ;remembered also, that they were things which 
but God disposes. All things here are perish-|but remember that the fear of the Lord is the|he had mocked and rejected! 
able. Seek ye the Lord while He may be|beginning of wisdom. E. C. C. But though it were so, he believed that ag 
found, call ye upon Him while He is near. Sharon Hill, Delaware Co., Pa., the ministers of a merciful Lord, he had but 
When you come to know the things that 7th mo. 26th, 1881. to ask their attendance at his dying bed, and 
pertain unto God, you will find ee is no ver Tes Pitan” ee — nu “ayer 4 He there 
joy, no pleasure, half so great as that peace . : esired that George itehead, and some of 
vou =ay obtain in outt-dolng which the Lord Gleanings from Quaker Annals. _{his friends might be sent for; and althoughit 
giveth, and that passeth all understanding,| With the same measure that thou metest, it|was late in the evening when the message was 
and which no man can take away. But to|shall be measured to thee again; is a solemn|delivered to them, they immediately visited 
attain to this, you must be faithful to what|axiom, which was often strikingly verified in| him. 
is made known in the secret of the heart—bethe case of the persecuted Quakers, as their| “Iam come,” said George Whitehead, “in 
obedient to the openings you feel there; and|records testify. One instance in particular, |love and tenderness to see thee.” 
you must seek for it: Seek, and you shalljmay here be profitably related; because it is} “Iam glad to see you,” said Hide. 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.|soothing to remark, that sincere repentance| “If thou hast any thing upon thy com 
And when you feel that you are visited from|(as we may humbly hope) mingled with, and jscience,” said G. W., “I would have thee to 
on high, do not drive any such feelings away, |ameliorated the bitterness of that cup of retri- clear it.” 
saying at a more convenient season I will call|butive justice, which, in this case, the offender| To this Hide returned for answer, that what 
for thee. You are not sure of having another|was required to drink of. he had to say, he spoke as in the presence of 
visitation, but cherish it at the time given,| _The individual alluded to, was one Matthew|God. “As Paul was a persecutor of the peo. 
and be thankful, and humbled, that your|Hide, a person of some note in the city of ple of the Lord,” he said, “so have I beeng 
Heavenly Father has counted you worthy ;|London; who had made it his business, for|persecutor of you his people ; as the world is, 
has called you, perhaps, when you least ex-|the space of nearly twenty years, publicly to| who persecute the people of God.” 
pected, tendering and contriting you in such|contradict the Quakers in their meetings,| Headded more; but being extremely weak, 
a way as you have never known before ; for and, as far as he could, to disturb them in /jand in great anguish of body, his words could 
the Word of God is quick and powerful, and | their mode of worship. It would seem, how-|not well be understood. “Thy understand. 
sharper than any two-edged sword. Again jever, that a blind zeal to put down what he|ing being darkened,” said George Whitehead, 
I would say, cherish the Divine visitation, | considered as heresy, was his motive for acting |““ when darkness was over thee, thou didst 
and think not lightly of it; and if you are/thus, rather than any furious hatred against'gainsay the truth, and people of the Lord; 
faithful, and ponder on these things, your|their retired and serious devotions; which as|and I knew that that light which thou didst 
Saviour, your Redeemer, will not forsake you.|being so contrary and reproving to the bustle Oppose, would rise up in judgment against 
Although He may for a season seem to leave/and stir of the fleshly mind, was, no doubt,|thee. I have often, with others, labored with 
you, to try your fuith, yet He will again in|the great offence for which they were gener- thee, to bring thee to a right understanding.” 
his own time, visit you to your rejoicing ; and |ally so much opposed and ill-used. To this Hide made answer, by again de 
you will feel such longings after these seasons} It was not by noise and clamor, but by ‘claring as in the presence of God, that he had § 
of favor as will lead you to wait and watch/gainsaying what they advanced, that this'done evil in persecuting Friends; and that hé 
for them. Now after these visitations, you|man interrupted the preaching of ministers|was heartily sorry for it; adding, “ The Lord 
will find there are sacrifices to be made unto | amongst Friends; insomuch that William!Jesus Christ show mercy unto me!—and the 
the Lord. You will have, for the peace of| Penn would sometimes be moved to pray very | Lord increase your number and be with you.” 
your own mind, and for the love which you earnestly for his repentance, and to tell him| After some interval of silence, George White- 
have for your Heavenly Father, to give up|in the presence of many auditors, that God |head addressed him with an earnest entreaty, 
things that you once took great pleasure in,| would assuredly plead with him by his right-|to ease his conscience of every burden that ff 
but which now you will have to part with.'eous judgments; and that the time would oppressed it. In repentance, there is mercy ff 
Think not hard of it, nor wonder why you|come, in which he would be forced to confess |and forgiveness ; in confessing and forsaking ff 
are called to do differently from others of|the sufficiency of those very principles which {of sin, there is mercy to be found with the 
your age; but rather rejoice, and your ex-|he then opposed. Lord, who, in the midst of judgment remem- 
ample may do much towards turning others| This prophetic warning at the close of many |bers mercy, that he may be feared ;” and after 
into the same way. Let your light so shine| years, was at last affectingly verified ; for this'a little more discourse, and some intervals of 
before men that they may see your good| Hide, being by sickness, brought to the brink silence, he tenderly enquired, “ How is it with 
works and glorify your Father which is in|of death, began to take that new and distinct |thy soul? Dost thou not feel some ease ?” 
heaven. | view of things, which is too seldom taken, in| “I hope I do,” answered the dying man; 
You may find through life many trials to|times of health and worldly prosperity. Oh,|“and if the Lord should lengthen out my 
pass through ; but if you still strive after that|it is an easy thing to dispute about truth ; and |days, I should be willing to bear a testimony 
good part, you will have a friend and com-|to contend for one way against another, whilst |for you, as publicly as I have appeared against # 
forter in your Saviour, casting all your care|we appear to have time enough before us, to}you.” 
upon Him, for He careth for you. He will/follow which we choose! But when the soul| “And if the Lord should not lengthen out 
make ways for you where there seems to be|is brought into that amazing state, in which |thy days,” said G. Whitehead, “ dost thou de- 
none, an untried eternity is before it—that which |sire that what thou sayest, should be signified 
When you feel you have attained to any-|brings into peace with God—that—(call it by |to others?” 
thing, endeavor with your Heavenly Father’s|what name we will—divide it how we may)| “Yes,” he replied, “I do;” and ere 
help to hold fast to it, and let nothing come|—that which has power to support, to com-|him to be suffering much from weakness and” 
in between to take it away from you: watch |fort, and to direct, in times of tribulation—|want of breath, George Whitehead and his 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation. A|that is found to be the Truth—the tried and |friends took their leave of him, commending 
heart-felt sigh and secret prayer are accepted |everlasting Truth. him to the mercy and forgiveness of God. 
of the Lord when they are of his begetting;} And now in the hour of his great exigency,} As this occurred on a Seventh-day night, 
when you come to know these things, you|when principles were to be proved, this man was|he several times desired, after the Friends 
will find they are worth struggling for, and|reminded by the monitor within, of those ofjhad withdrawn, that he might be permitted B 
happy are yeif ye do them. I know there| Friends. Well essayed—well proved—doubt-|to live till the next day; since, as it was on @ ff 
are many of you that would not like to see|less he had seen them oftentimes; himself|First-day that he had most often opposed 
this beloved Society come to nought ; and who} having been one that had helped to try them.|them in their meetings for worship, he now 
is there to look to for a succession of standard-| Ah—there was no chaff there !—no vain words| wished on that day, to bear witness in theif 
bearers, but the rising generation? You see|without a meaning—no letter doctrines, dry |favor. he: 
the broken ranks, and that our older friends|and dead as the unbelief to which they spake| But this was not allotted to him; for he gf 
are being taken away from us, one here and|—no empty noticns—no sapless, lifeless phra-|died in about two hours after the above in- 
another there: they that. have borne the bur-|seology—but Christ the true Vine—the Good |terview ; signifying before he departed, that 
- den and heat of the day, and done their work Shepherd, breaking the bread of life through |he was favored to feel some relief in his spirit.” | 


thing else. We may make our plans and 
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thea From the “‘ British Friend.” lor we may turn away from Him, and have| The Western Friend, and the thousands of 

as te Two Teachers. Anti-Christ—that same subtle spirit that lied| readers for whom it is now printed, believe the 

which | In the first account we have of man we find|t© our first parents, and that has been a lying! doctrine of Friends on the subject of perfec- 
om d, and in the image of his Maker, who spirit ever since. So choose ye this day whom|tion; but it does not believe or accept the 

hat ag fwas his Lawgiver and only Teacher. And|¥e will serve or listen to; yes, this day. For|heresy that is now made to do duty in its 

id but while he remained under bis teachings he I think this day will stand in the present tense |stead, in this modern revival work. 

1, and s happy and in the Divine likeness and in till our choice is made; or until time to us} For years the teaching of the revival work- 

refons radise. But we find his will was left free, shall be longer. . ers in the Society has been this theory of 


me of |oobey orto disobey the teachingsof God. He| It was by disobedience that man, in the first }sanctification, with its twin error of instan- 

ughit fied privilege to freely eat of every tree of place, lost his right to the tree of life, and|taneous conversion ; the two make up their 
re was Juke garden, except of the tree of knowledge] ¥25 driven from Paradise. And it is now by |system. 

visited Jef good and evil. He was not to eat of that,|9edience to the teachings of Christ—thesecond| Friends do not accept them, for in them 

por touch it; for in the day he ate of it, he|Adam, the quickening Spirit—that we arejour fundamental doctrine of the light or mea- 

d, “in }was plainly told he should surely die. again permitted to partake of the tree of life,|sure of the Spirit is denied or ignored. But 

But we find another teacher—discordant|#"4 to enter in through the gates into the|so strong has been the feeling against con- 

and entirely contradictory—soon came in,|“ity. ; __ |gervative Friends who could not go with these 

y com |aaying, “Ye shall not surely die.” The woman| 5° what is the great business of our life|popular errors, that they were practically 

hee to plistened to his teachings—looked upon the tree, | 9°W but to “strive,” through faith and obedi-|ostracized in their meetings if known to re- 

nd saw it was good for food, and pleasant to|&¢e, to regain our lost we and standing in|ject them; kept out of the ministry, out of 

t what §the eyes, and to be desired to make one wise ;|the paradise of God? But it takes an indi-\the eldership, off of important committees ; 

nce of fio that they partook of it of their own free|Vidual, heart-searching, heart-changing faith|charged with being “old fogies,” “opposing 

1e peo Swill and choice. Thus sin entered into the and work for ourselves, to see that our own|the Lord’s work,” “ unconverted,” and much 

been g #world and death by sin, with all our woe.|Salvation, through repentance, is worked out}more of a similar character, all in a public 








































































rid is, #Phus by disobedience to his first Teacher man with fear and trembling before Him. manner. 
lost his right to the tree of life, and was driven Pardon me if I should here state an honest It was this persistent abuse for years that 
weak, from the Paradise of God. conviction of my own heart; and that is, that|finally forced Friends, in many places, into 


s could} But another Teacher, which was to be of|there is a self-confident class, increasingly|the conviction that it would be best to with- 
~stand. Ithe seed of the woman, and whose power was becoming prominent amongst us, and who are/draw and re-organize a Society, wherein true 
ehead, Ito be over all the powers of the deceiver, and in abroad in the land, professing to work for the|Friends would have liberty to uphold and 
| didst Swhich all the families of the earth were to be|Salvation of others, and to teach them the|propagate the truth.— Western Friend. 


Lord; Pblessed, was, in adorable mercy promised as|W@Y Of holiness, further than they have ever we ars Od « —_— 
a didst {a restorer, to seek and to save that which was|!earned it themselves. They appear willing ee 
igainst Post in the fall; sent in the “ Father's name,”|to be made keepers of the vineyards of others, The Frequency of Desolating Storms. 


d with fwith a command, “Hear ye Him.” So now, while their own they have not kept—are| While admitted that ours is a very extend- 
iding.” the Christian believer has no longer need that] Willingly active in vocal utterances, and are|/ed domain, with a great variety of climate as 
ain de: any man should teach him the way to the|Teady even to sit in judgment over those who|well as of soil; and admitted too, that the 
he had [Kingdom of Heaven ; for Christ is our Teacher, |4e Older in years and in grace, and who have|readiness with which all that affects one part 
that he fthe Way, the Truth and the Life. And as| bad, in all humility, a far deeper religious ex-|of the community is readily reported by the 
e Lord Jthe heavenly anointing—the unction from the| perience than themselves. — telegraph and the public press to another ; 
ind the [Holy One, which we may freely receive from|_ But to return to the spiritual teachers that|there still remains the conviction that storms 
h you.” JHim, abideth in us, the same will teach us all|! began with. God was the first teacher of/and hurricanes of wind and bail with deluges 
White: things that relate to salvation, and “is truth|man, and while he obeyed Him he remained jof rain, of portentous and unparalleled force, 
treaty, fand no lie.” Not that instrumental teaching, happy and in the image of God ; but when he!have been of unusual frequency during the so 
n that Janderthe leadership of the Great Teacher, that| listened to the teachings of the twisting, twin-|far developed year of 1881. In view of these, 


mercy Pleaches as never man taught, should be lightly |ing Serpent—that same wandering spirit that/well might one exclaim with the poet :— 
‘saking Jesteemed ; far from it. But I do think it is|met with the sons of God in the days of Job, “ : 
’ 1 oh ; When were the winds 
ith the Jof more value to the unconverted, and to stir|—be fell from the heavenly image, from happi- Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ?” 

’ non oa P 0 destroy 
remem- Jup even the pure mind by way of remem |}ess and holiness, and from life to death. But busin ten a, 
id after [brance. Christ the Restorer, the Sent of: the Father, eee. 
rvals of } I also think that the nearer we approach|came as the true gospel Teacher, and with} “Are they not frowning signals, and bespeak 


it with }to the heavenly kingdom, the less need we|Power to bruise the head of the false teacher, pty in en bwna ae smaiies the Hast 
ie?” have of instrumental help, and the more we|#nd to destroy his works. And we are to - ~— ener alte das a 

¢ man; $shall witness the fulfilment of the time the learn of Him. So now we havethetwoteachers| There is no doubt but that these destruc- 
out myfprophet speaks of, where he says, “All the —the one leading in the strait and narrow |tive tornadoes are permitted (for there are no 
timony §ehildren of the Lord shall be taught of the] way, to life and salvation; the other in the|chance slips nor accidents in the administra- 
against $lord ; and great shall be the peace of thy|broad way of the world, to death and de-|tion of the All-Wise), by Him whose omnis- 


children.” And again, “I will put my law|Struction. D. H. |cient Eye oversees all, to teach man his 
hen out fin their inward parts, and write it in their|—Dudlin, Ind. nothingness, his helplessness, his extreme de- 





hou de-Phearts; and I will be their God, and they ny pendence, and that with his “ capacious reser- 
ignified hall be my people. And they shall teach no Instantaneous Sanctification —There are no|voir of means, formed for his use and ready 


More every man his neighbor, and every man| Friends who do not accept the Scripture doc-|at his will,” “God may choose his mark : 
ceiving is brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for they|trine of holiness, or Christian perfection, as}may punish if he please the less, to warn the 


ess and Whall all know me from the least to the|taught by early Friends, but the thing taught|more malignant.” 

and his $greatest.” in America which has aroused opposition is} Why the West and South have been so 
1ending } And when the old shadowy dispensation|®" entirely different thing. much more desolated in this way than we have 
tod. as passing away, and the time approaching| Robert Barclay in his Apology says, that) been, is wisely hid in the counsels of his will 


y night, f¥herein the more inward and spiritual teach- after the Light, “Gift and inward Grace of|who seeth the end from the beginning, who 
Friends fags of Christ should be ushered in, it was God—hath wrought in part to purify and sanc-|doeth all things well ; and who giveth not ae- 
rmitted Maid of Him—“ This is my beloved Son in tify,” that “stability in the truth” is only ob-|count of any of his matters. We in the East 
ras on @ #¥hom I am well pleased, hear ye Him.” And tained by “ Perseverance.” But the teachers|and North have, forthe most part, been greatly 
opposed Moses truly said unto the fathers, a Prophet of this modern substitute for Christian perfec-|favored in respect to these. As to the out- 
he now Phall the Lord your God raise up unto you of tion, mostly deny the Light, Gift, or inward] ward, the lines, hitherto, may truly be said 
in theit (four brethren, like unto me; Prim shall ye — of early Friends. hey do not teach as/to have fallen to us in pleasant places. But 
ar in all things, whatsoever He shall say unto arclay taught, that purity or sanctity is|is it not to be feared that the cup of our sin- 

for hé fou. And it shall come to pass that every|“ wrought in part” and perfected by “persever-| fulness is fast being filled up? Is not the in- 
ove in- foul that will not hear that prophet, shall be ance,” but they teach that it isan instantane-|iquity charged upon Sodom hardly less ap- 
ed, that Mestroyed from among the sonebe And we|ous result, from the exercise of faith in the|plicable to us—“ Pride, fulness of bread and 
spirit.” Fay now have Christ in Spirit for our teacher, ' Power of Christ to do it instantly. abundance of idleness ?” “They were haugh- 
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ty,” it is continued, as from the mouth of the 
Lord, “and committed abominations before 
me: therefore I took them away as I saw 
good.” Are we not greatly captivated by the 
pursuit of the riches and pleasures—¢he lords 
many and gods many—of this deceitful and 
wicked world? Have not our excesses in 
worldly love and worldly lore, made too ap- 
plicable the ancient hand-writing upon the 
wall: “ Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting?” because “The God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all 
thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 

Oh! for an increase of childlike humility, 
of Christian simplicity, of godly sincerity, of 
“repentance towards God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” throughout the length and 
breadth of our highly favored land. These, 
like heavenly salt, would permeate and pre- 
serve ; and enable us, nationally as well as in- 
dividually, to render the tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Father of mercies and 
God of all comfort, and to his dear Son, our 
Lord and Saviour, which is collectively and 
singly our most bounden, as well as most 
reasonable duty. 

The time to all, either the more or less 
temporally favored, must soon come round, 
when it will make but little difference to us 
whether our lot has been cast amid the storms 
or the calms of life; whether we have been 
exposed to the perilous blasts of adversity, or 
fanned by the gentle breezes of prosperity ; 
whether our dwellings have rocked to and fro, 
or even been wfested from their foundation, 
our lives endangered, and our crops ruined, 
or whether satiated and drowned in the dry 
and dusty gulfs of this world’s ease, fulness, 
and content. All will depend upon the one 
great reality ;—whether we have so improved 
the grace and talents committed, the privi- 
leges and mercies, the vicissitudes, sorrows 
and disappointments that have marked our 
pathway, as to experience the garment of 
salvation wrought, through a walking in the 
light of the Lamb whereby his blood will 
cleanse from all sin. 

7th mo. 4th, 1881. 





Selected, 


SUMMER. 


Beautiful Summer! I greet thee well ! 
Binding the earth with a flowery spell, 
Coming with light for the golden hours, 
Bringing the rose for the nightingales’ bowers ; 
Lading with perfume the blossoming tree, 
Filling the woods with deep melody, 

Coming with gladness, and joy, and light, 
Beautiful Summer, the gay and bright! 


Beautiful Summer! I love thee now, 

For thou comest with smiles for the drooping brow ; 
Thou hast charms to gladden the weary eye 

As thy perfumed breath on the gale sweeps by; 

And the pale cheek kindles with rosy hue, P 
And the dim eye glistens like drops of dew, 

And dreams of all bright and joyous things 

_ Are borne on the beautiful Summer’s wings. 


Beautiful Summer ! thy welcome is heard 

In the gush of the streamlet, the song of the bird, 

In the sounds that are thrilling through Nature’s towers, 
In the hum of the bee to her favorite flowers, 

In the whisper that breathes from the starry night, 
Like spirit-voices from realms of light, 

In the music that comes on the morning’s wing, 

As the free bird’s notes through the wild woods ring. 


Beautiful Summer! the sweet and fair, 

Loading with fragrance the balmy air, 

Casting a pity-like yee around ‘ 

Painting the heavens, and spangling the ground ; 
Heavy ths brow and dim acer e 

That lighteneth not when the Summer is nigh ; 
Binding the earth with a flowery spell, 

Beautiful Summer, I greet thee weil! 


Selected. 


NEVER PUT OFF. 


Whene’er a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it ; 

And never dryly wish it done, 
Begin at once and do it. 


For sloth says falsely, ‘“‘ Bye-and-Bye 
Is just as well to do-it.” 

But present strength is surest strength, 
Begin at once and do it 


And find no lions in the way, 
Nor faint if thorns bestrew it; 

But bravely try, and strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it. 





Selected. 


INVOCATION TO RAIN IN SUMMER. 


O gentle, gentle, summer rain, 

Let not the silver lily pine, 
The drooping lily pine in vain 

To feel that dewy touch of thine— 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain ! 


In heat the landscape quivering lies ; 
The cattle pant beneath the tree; 

Through parching air and purple skies 
The earth looks up, in vain, for thee; 

For thee—for thee, it looks in vain, 

O gentle, gentle, summer rain! 


Come, thou, and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist, 
O falling dew! from burning dreams 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissed, 
And Earth shall bless thee yet again, 
O gentle, gentle, summer rain. 
—H. C. Bennett. 





Selected. 


SUMMER. 


Lond is the summer’s busy song, 

The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 

Grow teasing with their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day lies still as death. 


The busy noise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute; 

Even the brook that leaps along, 
Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
And, so soft its waters creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep ; 


The cricket on its bank is dumb; 

The very flies forget to hum; 

And, save the wagon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
The breeze is stopped, the lazy bough 
Hath not a leaf that danceth now; 


The taller grass upon the bill, 

And spiders’ threads, are standing still ; 
The feathers, dropped from moorhen’s wing 
Which to the water’s surface cling, 

Are steadfast, and as heavy seem 

As stones beneath them in the stream ; 


Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanny downs 
Unruffled keep their seedy crowns ; 

And in the over-heated air 

Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye 

The restless heat seems twittering by. 


Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 
And flowers e’en within the shade; 
Until the sun slopes in the west, 

Like weary traveller, glad to rest 

On pillowed clouds of many hues. 
Then Nature’s voice its joy renews, 


And checkered field and grassy plain 
Hum with their summer songs again, 
A requiem to the day’s decline, 
Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine 
As welcome to day’s feeble powers 
As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 
—John Clare. 


———oo 


Reproof should be always tempered with 
kindness. ‘ 





The Unbeliever Silenced. TI 


A young preacher came to the house of hig i" 
sister, and found quite a company around the 9)" 
table. -He was introduced to the guests, and po! 
invited to a seat opposite an official whose red f° 
face told of the things of which he was fond, 
In the conversation this officer seemed to take 
the lead, and he indulged freely in frivolous, (#5 
unbelieving and godless talk. A young lady : 
who was present happened to make somewhat F?" 
enthusiastic mention of a sermon she had fF? 
lately heard. The official instantly attacked hi 
her, remarking, “ I am surprised that you find F! 
pleasure in those dark superstitions. In these by 
days we are too enlightened to care about the 
sayings of preachers concerning God. There f 
isno God; and a young lady like yourself had F 
better talk about plays, dances and otherf 
gaicties than about such stupid things.” Fr 

The hostess was moved with some anxiety §J 
by this speech, and for the purpose of giving & 
the scoffer a friendly hint she said, “ My dear #- 
sir, you are very severe; you seem to forget 
that my brother here is a minister of theg 
gospel.” 

The man, however, did not allow this to dig 
turb him, but turning to the young preacher, 
he continued, “Oh, well, my friend, we unde 
stand each other. I feel confident that you, 
as a man of culture, will assent to what I say. 
You present the old story merely on account} 
of your office ; and for ignorant peasants it is 
wellenough. But afterall you yourself really 
agree with me—don’t you now ?” 

For a moment the clergyman quietly looked 
at the unblushing questioner, and then began. 
“ Before answering I must ask you three queé 
tions. You say, ‘There is no God.’ Accord” 
ingly you are an atheist. Such people have 
always existed in the world. e may dig 
tinguish three kinds of atheists. The first 
are philosophers and thinkers who have earn 
estly sought the truth, and have not found it }™ 
So, after much thinking, speculating and 
groping, they have at last fallen into despair, 
and said, ‘There is no God.’ Has this been 
your expericnce ?” 

“Oh, no, said the man, with a derisive 
laugh, I’m not a philosopher. Thinking and 
searching are not to my taste.” 

“ Well, then,” said the minister, “it someg Pra 
times becomes fashionable to speak frivolouslyy 4°! 
of God and faith and doctrine. Nowand theag ¢e! 
infidelity has some quite able defenders. Thesif 0 
men deride and attack all old landmarks og tol 
faith that are the cherished treasures of manyy G2 
hearts. And as they parade themselves eve Y . ma 
where in speech and writing it becomes fash 
ionable among the multitude to side with 0 
them, and blindly accept their doctrines. p18, 
this way it happens that here and there af tha 
man seeks his own glory by deriding the faith} 24" 
and by speaking frivolously and lightly off all; 
sacred things simply because it is the stylis 
































thing to do so, while after all in his inmosty lat 
heart he still clings to the faith. Is this yourf ton 
case ?” y! 

( 






“No,” replied the counsellor, this time note 
with laughter, but with the flush of irritationy 
very visible. “No, I am not a blind followery 
of others. I echo the doctrines of no one.” 

“The third class of atheists,” quietly cor 
tinued the clergyman, is composed of person 
who have long followed the desire and ple 
sure of this life, and wallowed in the mire of 
sin. But at last comes a moment when a holyf 
God reaches the conscience with his touch 
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They try to drown the unwelcome voice; 
of his they want to rid themselves of death and the 
nd the #gUdgment; and the shortest and easiest way 
s, and pe! doing all this is simply to say, There is no 
se red #004 ; death ends all.” 
fond, |. This time the clergyman did not ask, “Is 
o take @ nis your case?” The scoffer, silent and con- 
olous, f sed, ventured no reply. But the eyes of the 
s lady ests were upon him, and their grave de- 
what PMeanor was a testimony that the preacher 
> had (pad made a bit. This man who had blindly 
acked | Bbut his eyes to his own sinful state, and had 
u fing | Tied to evade judgment and condemnation 
thege | by denying the existence of God, was a living 


ut the 
There 
If bad 


other § 


comment upon the words of Holy Writ: “The 
'fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
—Sunday Guest. 





The Progress of Peace Principles—The sub- 


ixiety joined remarks are taken from the letter of 
riving | he New York correspondent of the Philadel- 
y dear gp Phia Public Ledger of the 25th of the 7th 
forget month, 1881. 
of the “The English mail of to-day brings an 
# ‘extra’ from the London Peace Society, con- 
to dig § gratulating friends of the good cause upon 
acher,§ the fact that President Hayes, just on the eve 
indent Of his retirement from office, formally com- 
t you, mitted himself to the principle of arbitration 
I say, in the following letter, addressed to our Minis- 
count) ter in Paris, and which has not before been 
's it igi print: 
really “<« Brecutive Mansion, Washington, March 
3d, 1881.—Dear General: Having favored the 
| propositions looking to an agreement between 
oe ie Govtvanscst ond France for the adjust- 


> ques 
ccord 
> have 
vy dis. 
e first 
» earn: 













ment by arbitration, rather than a resort to 
war, of all difficulties that cannot be settled 
-amicably between ourselves, I shall be pleased 
to learn that you have effected such an under- 
standing, believing it will promote peace and 
insure a continuance of our friendly relations 


ind it With the Republic of France. 
x andy Yours truly, R. TD. Hayes. 
»spair, fp is Excellency General Edward F. Noyes.’ 
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~ “The Secretary of the Society, in some ac- 
companying observations, attaches much im- 
portance to this communication, and in con- 
nection with the fact that President Grant 
shad previously manifested a most important 


| practical regard for the subject of international 


louslyf arbitration, it is accepted as showing the ‘ex- 
A theag cellent attitude of the American Government 
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“on this great question.’ 





time has passed away, and, with the leading 
men of England and America wholly in ac- 
cord with its purposes, there is no reason to 
doubt that these are now on the road to suc- 
cessful accomplishment.” 





Take the Other Hand.—It was one of the 
first days of Spring, when a lady, who had 
been watching by the sick-bed of her mother 
for some weeks, went out to take a little exer- 
cise and enjoy the fresh air. 

After walking some distance, she came to a 
rope-walk. She was familiar with the place, 
and entered. At one end of the building she 
saw a little boy turning a large wheel. She 
thought it seemed laborious for such a child, 
and, as she came near, she spoke to him. 

“Who sent you to this place ?” she asked. 

“ Nobody, ma’am. I came myself.” 

“ Does your father know you are here?” 

“T have no father.” 

“ Are you paid for your labor?” 

“ Yes, I get four-pence a-day.” 

“Do you like this work ?” 

“Oh, well enough; but even if I did not, I 
should do it, that I might get the money for 
my mother.” 

How long do you work every day ?” 

“From nine to eleven in the morning, and 
from two till five in the afternoon.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Almost nine.” 

“ Do you ever get tired of turning this great 
wheel ?” 

“ Yes, sometimes.” 

“ What do you do then ?” 

“ T take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

“Ts this for my mother?” he asked. 

“ No, it is for yourself.” 

“Thank you ma’am,” the boy said, and the 
lady bade him good-bye. 

She went home strengthened in her devo- 
tion to duty, and instructed in true practical 
philosophy, by the words and example of a 
child. “The next time,” she said to herself, 
“that duty seems hard to me, I will remember 
the child, and take the other hand:?’—Ocean City 
Paper. 





The Galley Slave’s Faith—In his inaugural 
address, as rector of St. Andrews, Froude re- 


Moreover, we are|lated the following incident: “ Many years 
told, ‘it is pleasing to observe that President|ago, when I first studied the history of the 


Garfield, very early in his term of office, inti-| Reformation in Scotland, I read a story of a 





A mated that he would take the same favorable|slave in a French galley, who was bending 
position in relation to it, which was main-| wearily over hisoar. The day was breaking, 
' tained by his two illustrious predecessors.. Itiand rising out of the gray waters a line of 
cliffs was visible, and the white houses of a 


town and a church tower. The rower was a 
man unused to such services, worn with toil 


A Plea for Crooked Sticks. 


BY DONALD M‘LAREN. 


Did you ever visit one of our ship-yards on 
the coast of Maine in the days when they were 
turning out those splendid clippers of which 
we’re so proud, or one of the government navy- 
yards, when a man-of-war was building? If 
you have, you doubtless noticed with some 
wonder a curious assortment of apparently 
worthless crooked sticks. Whoever gath- 
ered them would seem to have ransacked the 
forests for all that was twisted and gnarled 
and distorted. They are, in fact, the roots of 
trees originally anchored in the ground, which 
served to hide their grotesque ugliness. At 
a glance you pronounce them of no conceiva- 
ble utility, for they are too hard and knotty 
even to be split into fire-wood. The disposi- 
tion at first made of these deformed fag-ends 
of the trees serves to confirm the unskilled 
judgment you have formed of their worthless- 
ness. They are thrown into a dock, where 
they lie for months submerged in water, or 
half buried in the mud and ooze left by the 
receding tide. 

Let us ask the ship carpenter or naval con- 
structor why he permits this apparent refuse 
to cumber his yard. With a look expressive 
of pity for our ignorance, he explains that 
these unsightly stumps and roots are his most 
valuable material. No wooden ship could be 
built without them. They are relatively 
scarce, too, and expensive to handle, so they 
always fetch a much higher price than the 
straight timber with which we had been in- 
vidiously comparing them. After being suita- 
bly seasoned under water—for that is the pur- 
pose of their submergence—and being shaped 
with hatchet and adze, these “ knees” —so they 
are technically termed—are fitted into the 
varying angles beneath the decks, and into the 
indescribable corners formed where curving 
timbers meet in stem and stern, so as to give 
the strength and stability which are essential 
to a structure destined to resist the buffetings 
of many stormy seas. A ship must be com- 
pact and firm; with no play of the joints, or 
loose fitting of piece to piece; with no such 
yielding of the frame as is permissible in our 
strongest dwellings. And this requisite solidity 
is obtained through the careful riveting into 
their places of our despised ungainly knees. 

A well-built ship is, however, not only a 
marvel of strength, sheis also a model of almost 
faultless beauty. The house carpenter delights 
in straight-grained timber, and scorns to use 
the crooked ; but does any structure which he 
rears bear a comparison in grace or symmetry 
to a clipper like the Flying Cloud, or a frigate 
like the Niagara? Yet it is said that in their 





8 fas 
» withk 
s. Inf is, however, to be gratefully acknowledged 
here af that this excellent attitude of the American) 
e faith} administration, of late years, has been materi- 
tly off ally promoted by the personal influences 
stylish brought to bear at Washington, through the 
nmost™ late British Ambassador there, Sir E. Thorn- 
s yourg ton, and also through the agents of the Penn- 
}sylvania Peace Society, who have, in the 
ne ne ederal capital, some trustworthy and dili- 






gent friends, always ready to second the 
pacific endeavors of their colleagues in Phila- 
/delphia and Baltimore.’ 

| “There was a time when the ‘Peace So- 
ciety’ in this country, as well as in England, 
was looked upon as a well-meaning but wholly 
nire off Visionary organization, which might possibly 
a holy} accomplish something in Arcadia or Utopia, 
touch but which was wholly unsuited to the spirit 
of the nineteenth century ; but, happily, that 
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bulls only the keel and the stern-post are 
straight, the very beams and planks having 
been artificially bent; so we may say that 
the shore, and asked him if he knew it. ‘Yes,’| these marvelous creations, so artistically mod- 
he answered, ‘I know it well. I see thejeled that every line is a line of beauty, are 
steeple of that place where God first opened) built up of crooked sticks. 
my mouth in public to his glory; and I know| May not this similitude suggest a practical 
that, howsoever weak I now appear, I shall| lesson? We meet with many men whoaresome- 
not depart out of this life till my tongue| what contemptuously described as “crooked 
glorify his name in the same place.’ ‘Gentle-|sticks.” They are so termed be/ Suse of cer- 
men, that town was St. Andrews ; that galley|tain angularities of disposition, which con- 
slave was John Knox; and we know that he|stantly put them at variance with, their en- 
did come back, and did glorify God in this|vironments. They are of crabbed and ecross- 
place, and in others, to some purpose.’ ” grained temper. In manner self-assertive, 
It is, perhaps, not known to all our readers| dogmatic, contradictory. We have them in 
that John nox was two years a French/our churches, and they are trouble-breeders 
prisoner, and was confined to the galleys. there. Chronic fault-finders themselves, they 


and watching, all likely, it was thought, to 
die. A companion touched him, pointed to 
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foment discontent in others; and-so constitute 
an element both of discomfort and of distur- 
bance. 

The question constantly recurs, What shall 
be done with them? One heroic method of 
treatment, often adopted, is that of ejectment. 
They are by some means gotten rid of. May 
not the craftsman of the ship-yard suggest a 
better way? He is not repelled by the for- 
bidding exterior of the live-oak or hackmatack| “No,” said the farmer. 
roots. He knows that in the gnarled and| “In less than five minutes you shall see me 
twisted fibres within are hidden elements of|fifty times, and carry in your pocket fifty of 
strength and beauty which he secks in vain|my likenesses.” 
in any straight-grained log. Isthere in your} “This is a riddle which I cannot guess,” 
social or church circle a crooked stick who|said the farmer. 
vexes and irritates and repels, and whom you| “Then I will solve it for you,” returned the 
are disposed to cast out? Consider first|king, and with that he put his hand into his 
whether something may not be made of him. |pocket, and pulling out fifty gold-pieces, placed 

‘ Doubtless, like the ship timber, he needs much |them in the hands of the farmer. 

seasoning, and shaping, and polishing. In| “The coin is genuine,” said the king, “for 
truth, he needs renewal and sanctification.|it also comes from our Lord God, and I am 
By the beneficent grace of God, he may become |his paymaster. I bid you good-bye.” 
a pillar of strength and beauty in the house| And he rode off, leaving the good old man 
of the Lord, and that grace may come through joverwhelmed with surprise and delight.— 
the channel of your brotherly sympathy and | Morning Star. 
your loving helpfulness. 

It should make us more charitable and more 


Then with my last two groschen I support 
my two sisters, who cannot work for them- 
selves. Of course 1 am not compelled to give 
them the money; but I do it for the Lord’s 
sake.” . 

“ Well done, old man,” cried the king as he 
finished. “Now I am going to give you 
something to guess. Have you ever seen me 
before ?” 





“ What Meanest Thou, O Sleeper ?”’—We!| 


meeting in St. Louis, estimates the whole 
membership of that denomination in the 
United States at less than 35,000. He says; 


“ They reject all creeds. They are noted for @¢°? 
what they do not believe rather than for wh Pog 
they do believe. There is but little unity of pm! 
faith among them.” “There is considerable J"? 
sympathy between the Reformed Jews and F¥° 
the later phases of Unitarianism. Their min. P¥°*! 
isters and rabbis sometimes exchange pulpits.” 9? al 
He thinks some of them are becomingalarmed 7#”. 
at the result of their own work ; and quotes FF er; 
from the opening sermon of the Conference, #°Y° 
in which the speaker said, “The changes 
which are going on in the world of thought 

make some people doubt whether there is 
going to be anything remaining in a while. | 7 
It is all very well to be progressive, but those [9 © 
who claim to be the advanced thinkers of the long 
day have been going ahead at such a pace of pthey 
late years, that it is hard work for some of ug And 
to keep up with them. First one thing, then J¥°" 
another is declared uncertain, till it sometimes Jte! 
really seems as if all solid ground for believing beg: 
anything was melting away like the ice ina J¥°! 
January thaw.” Another speaker said, “he §?? Y 






often went away from these conference gath- 


helpful to remember that in God’s eyes we/have seldom passed through a certain town erings not knowing whether there was a God, #* 
are all but crooked sticks. That inward|without seeing a certain well-dressed man|a Heaven, a Bible, or anything.” : 

crookedness which distorts every fallen nature |loitering listlessly at the railway station; or| Church and State—At a recent meeting of * 
is as offensive to him as the outward is to us.|if we go by on the steamer, he is commonly |the English “Society for the Liberation of 7% 
Yet the unceasing marvel of his mercy is, that leaning against a post on the wharf, and look-| Religion from the Patronage and Control of 
out of such perverted natures as ours he con-|ing out of his idle, dreamy countenance, as ifthe State,” it was stated that out of the 13,000 7 
descends to build up that spiritual house which |he wished that some boat would come along livings in the “ Church of England,” 7000 are ff 
shall hereafter appear as the perfection ofjand carry him away from himself. ‘private property, are bought and sold. As® 
beauty. The mission of the Son of man is| Occasionally, we see him dozing over a'an illustration of the unsuitable character o 
“to seek and to save that which was lost.” |newspaper on his shady piazza, and we have the ministers sometimes introduced by this? 
Never are we so truly imitators of him as|often felt like arousing him with the trumpet means, the Bishop of Peterborough ina ae Po 
when striving to reclaim those who in dis-|call of the affrighted sea-captain to theslumber- charge states : “Since I have been a bishop 1¥# 
position and manner are most unattractive|ing Jonah, “What meanest thou, O sleeper?” have been called upon to institute four clergy? 
















and repellent.—S. S. Times. The sight of such a purposeless idler re- 

oer minds too closely of a certain class of listless 
\loiterers among the ranks of Christ’s Pe 
followers. They are the drones of the Chris- 
tian hive. They do not live, in the grandeur 
of that word, as it applies to such an epic as 


The King and the Farmer.—King Frederick 
of Prussia, when he was out riding one day, 
saw an old farmer who was plowing a field 
and singing cheerfully over his work. 

“You must be well off, old man,” cried the 
king. “ Does this land belong to you on which 
you so industriously labor ?” 

“No, sir,’ replied the old man, who of 
course had no idea that he was speaking to 
the king; “Iam not so rich as that, I plow 


and beside the stream of busy existence, and 
let human plans go forward, and God’s provi- 
dential purposes move along ; and yet scarcely 


for wages.” forth a hand to aid them, or embark them- 
“How much do you earn a day?” asked |selves in any of the hundred schemes to glorify 
the king. the Creator, and to save perishing humanity. 


“Right groschen,” returned the man. (That 
would be about twenty cents of our money.) 

“That is very little,” said the king. “Can 
you get along with it?” 

“Get along! yes, indeed, and have some- 


What is more “trying” than to go to a nomi- 
nal Christian with a plan of charity, and find 
his eyes so drowsy that he cannot scan it 
over, his ears so heavy that one might as 
well exhort a mummy into activity? And 
z left.” within this slumbering form of professed god- 
Tom do. you manage ?” liness is a voice that might speak out for God 

“ Well,” said the farmer, smiling, “I will|and truth, and a heart that might break forth 
tell you. .Two groschen are for myself and |in prayer, and to it belongs a purse that might 
wife ; with two I pay my old debts, two I lend, |yield up its “shekels of silver” for the Lord’s 
and two I give away for the Lord’s sake.” _|service. 

“This is a mystery which I can not solve,”| In looking at the idle, listless piety which 
said the king. in times of need and of peril “ goes down into 

“Then I must solve it for you,” replied the|the sides of the ship,” Jonah-like, to slumber, 
farmer. “I have two old parents at home, 
who kept gne and cared for me when I was 
young an@weak and needed care. Now that 
they are old and weak, I am glad to keep and 
care for them: This is my debt, and it costs 
two groschen a day to pay it. Two more I 
spend on my children’s schooling. If they 
are living when their mother and I are old,|spondent of The Christian. Advoea 
they will keep us and pay back what I lend.'scribing tbe proceedings of. this 





thin 


“ 


Gabriel, to sound in such heavy ears, “ What 
meanest thou, O sleeper ?”—T. L. Cuyler. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &c. 


in 


'petual absence from the 


the career of a Paul or a Luther; they only|a benefice situated only a few miles from the } 
vegetate. They lounge at the “station-houses” |scene of his former intemperance, and where 


open the eye to behold them, much less stretch | held sooner than 


we often wish for a voice, like the trump of|done this; and that miserable man, stained as F 


Western Unitarian Conference.— A. Cort@|* Sunday laws” in Paterson, N. J. The law 





y at its 























‘men, of whom one was paralytio; another, 
aged and infirm that, on the of b 
‘and infirmity, he asked me for leave 


resented 


which I had just instituted bim ; 
a reclaimed nkard, who was 


‘the scandal of it was unhappily notorious; 


the fourth (I can hardly bring myself to say 
it) had resigned a cower office he had formerly 
ace an investigation into a 
charge of the most horrible immorality, the 
truth of which he did not dare to deny to me. 
In each of these cases, the facts were perfectly 
well known to the respective patrons. 
regards every one of these, I was advised that 
I had no legal power to refuse institution 
and, as regards the last, it is simply a fact 
that the man to whom, at the risk of a law 
suit, I refused institution, could the next day} 
have bought across. the counter in London—f} 
with the same ease and with more secrecy} 
than he could have bought a railway ticket 
—a cure of souls in the shape of a donative, #0" 
on which he might at once have entered 
without any human being having the right? 
to ask him so much as a single question. For 

aught I know to the contrary, he may have 


+ 


he is, by his own confession, with vice, may 
now be the beneficed and irremovable minister 
of a parish in the Church of England.” 
Enforcing the Law.—Both the liquor and } 
anti-liquor parties have sought to enforce the 


st liquor selling on First-day had been 
ht to bear the preceding week, and in 
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Jon reflection I desisted from this hazardous: states that the upturning of the soil, where 


Jere thick and fleshy in substance, a pale yellow 
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onsequence on this second occasion the liquor} the lead of the world in little things, if noth-|that engineers and firemen are liable to be 
en turned out to help the police in enforcing|ing more. Toad culture is a regular business| unfavorably affected by the violent air-con- 
her sections of the law. Confectioners, milk-|there with the economic people, and the de-|cussions to which they are exposed; the un- 
pen, barbers, cigar and soda water sales in| mand for toads is great and increasing. Thejinterrupted straining of the eye and ear; the 
rag stores, men at work in one of the large) useful little animals are employed as insect-|cutting air; the strain of the continuous erect 
pills of Paterson making machinery repairs,| destroyers, not only in the gardens of that|position ; and the frequent changes of temper- 
msually attended to on First-day, to enable| country, but thousands of them are packedjature. They are also less constantly worked 
the mills to keep on running through the|down in baskets of damp moss and sent to|upon by dust and irrespirable and poisonous 
week, werecomplained of. Eighty-onearrests,| other countries to be sold to gardeners. The|gases. They are subject tonervous exhaustion 
‘in all, were made for breaking the old Jersey | more observing horticulturists and floricultur-|which manifests itself in various ways, to 
Jaw for First-day quiet. It was the most or-|ists have long been aware of their value as|vertigo and roaring in the ears when travel- 
Wderly and quiet season that Paterson has en-|insect-destroyers, and have utilized them to ajing for considerable distances without stop- 
joyed for a long time. greater or less extent. And itis not much to|ping; and they cannot but suffer from the 
a sks liek: seine the credit of American gardeners and farmers| intense mental strain they must endure during 
. ; ‘  |that they have never recognized the services|long stages of fast running. Nevertheless, 
Natural History, Science, &e. of this helpful and innocent reptile. Nature|engineers whose daily tasks are moderate, 
Tame Fish.—About the island of Theehadaw| conducts her operations by reciprocal means ;| who are healthy, and who meet with no acci- 
on the Irawady, in Burmah, the fish have so/ and, if she gives us the hurtful creatures to|dents, may preserve their vigor through years 
long been fed by the Buddhist devotees, that|eat up our crops, she also gives us the birds,| of duty. 
they have become remarkably tame. Dr.| toads, &c., to eat up the insects. The farmer 
Anderson, who visited the place, says: “ We)|should keep an eye open on nature, and seek 
went provided with rice and plantains, and|to make her manifold operations helpful, in- 
the boatmen whoaccompanied usimmediately| stead of casting hindrance in the way of de- 
began calling tit, tit, tit. In a few seconds'stroying her agents. The successful farmer 
we noticed the fish disturbing the water about! has great need to be a good economic natural-|. 
0 yards from the island, and after reiterated| ist. Many things as loathsome-looking as the 
ries of tit, tit, tit, they were alongside, greedily | toad, are the farmers’ friends.— Ex. , 
devouring the rice and plantains we were| Diseases Resurrected—We know much of 
throwing to them. In their eagerness to be the tenacity of existence disease-germs have 
fed, they showed their uncouth heads, and even under ground. Trousseau mentions the 
ven a great part of their backs, and with! case of a grave-digger who, being called upon 
their mouths wide open, waited for the hand-| many years after the death of a person by 
luls of food. They were apparently very | small-pox to reopen the grave, was speedily 
fond of plantains, and one I paid special at-| attacked by the disease. Prof Bianchi estab- 
tention to, kept devouring them as fast as I lishes that the plague at Modena in 1828 was 
tould pass them. I stroked them down over, due to the excavations where, three hundred 
the head and back, and pulled theirlong feelers’ years before, victims of the plague had been 
which they seemed to relish as much as a interred. — Cooper relates a similar out- 
Burman likes shampooing. I put my clenched break from excavating in an old burying- 
fist into their mouths and felt their teeth; but ground in Eyam, Derbyshire, and further 
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A camp meeting of an association of “ Spirit- 
ualists” has recently been held at Neshaminy 
Falls, in Bucks County, Pa., where many peo- 
ple were collected. 

The principal speaker at the opening services 
attempted to point out some of the differences 
between the views of Christians and those 
held by himself and his fellow “ Spiritualists.” 

So far as we can judge by the report in the 
Public Ledger in this city, he belongs to that 
class of infidels who reject the Saviour of man- 
kind, and the Divine authority of his teach- 
ings. 

We refer to this subject because another of 
our city papers publishes the remarks made 
by one of those actively interested in the 
meeting, that “ The Quakers are all Spiritual- 
ists,” and that “Anybody that does right, 
that follows the promptings of the Spirit, they 
are Spiritualists.” 

We have no doubt that not only the faith- 
ful members of the Society of Friends, but that 
every real Christian, everyone who has at- 
tained to eternal salvation, has been blessed 
through obedience to the Holy Spirit of our 
Redeemer. In Him was Life and the Life 
was the Light of men; and those only who 
walk in this Light will be cleansed from their 
sins and enabled to partake of the joys of 
Heaven, that can neither be appreciated nor 
felt by those who are out of the Divine har- 
mony. 

But these humble followers of the Lamb 
look with abhorence on the sentiments uttered 
by “Spiritualistic” leaders, and regard with 
pity those who are so deluded as to adopt 
them. So far from rejecting Jesus Christ as 


investigation. After all my stock of pro-|the plague-stricken of 1665 were buried in 
isions had been exhausted, I threw a plantain! London, made more virulent the cholera of 
in to one, but he indignantly rejected it,!1854, a result which had been predicted by 
nd showed his displeasure by a sudden de-|— Simon. Dr. Playfair thinks the Roman 
parture. They are fed daily by the [priests], ' fever is due to emanation from a soil saturated 
din the great Buddhistic festival they col-| with organic remains. Eassie states that in 
ect in large numbers, as they are fed sumptu-| 1843 the soil from an old church-yard in Min- 
ously every day by the devout who throng|chinhampton was removed and scattered over 
0 the pagoda.” neighboring gardens, and was followed by an 
Flowers to Eat.—In a certain part of India epidemic, which decimated the village. The 
the people eat flowers. The blossoms grow| outbreak of the plague in Egypt in 1823 was 
on the mowa trees, and are, in fact, some-|traced by medical officers, sent out by the 
thing like berries. The tree is large, with| French government, toa disused burial-ground 
beatiful dark green foliage: and the flowers;at Kelioub, a village near Cairo.— Buffalo 
Medical Journal. 

tolor, with a sweet taste. They are in the} A cultivator of fungi has applied to the 
Bhape of a large hollow grape, and they grow/ proprietors of the Mammoth Cave for the 
in bunches at the ends of the branches. When| renting of a part of their property for raising 
they are ripe they fall off, and the whole of|mushrooms for the market. Some of the less 
the population goes out to gather them. To/|frequented galleries of the cave are said to be 
make it easier, the ground near the trees is| well adapted to this business, since they offer 
kept clean, by burning the fallen leaves, and|the conditions of uniformity of temperature 








cree , : ; ; ; ; nd : 9 : 
‘ticket Weeping. he flowers fall night and day,|and moistfire in which mushrooms best thrive.|a Saviour, and expecting to “ earn” salvation 
native, land are collected in baskets, and afterwards;These plants are successfully raised in caves|by their own efforts, they attribute the for- 






ntered ##tied in the sun. So fond are the people of|in France, where a cave at Montrouge yields| giveness of sins to the mercy of God mani- 
right phe mowa, that quarrels often arise under the| daily about four hundred pounds of marketa-|fested in and through his coming and suffering 
| Bor frees, which end in fights. After the flowers/ble fungi; another, near Frepillon, furnishes|for our sake, and look to the help of his Spirit 


y have 
ined as 
e, may 
inister | 
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e dried, they are cooked in various ways to| three thousand pounds on favorable days ; and 
at, and sometimes a liquor is distilled from|twenty-one miles in a cave at Mery are under 
hem. Bears and other animals are also fond| cultivation. 

these flowers to eat, and when they come| Dr. Lawrence Trumbull, of Philadelphia, 
get it, the people kill them—if they can.|hassuggested that railroad engineersare liable 


for strength to forsake iniquity and walk in 
the way of righteousness. They believe in 
the reality of that Divine guidance known by 
the humble and dedicated Christian, who is 
furnished by the Holy Spirit with a sense of 





or and JAfter the flowers have fallen from the mowa)|to affections of the ear which may prove even|right and wrong sufficiently clear to keep his 
ree the |#ee, @ fruit grows which is about the size of} more dangerous than the color-blindness that|feet in the way of peace; but they place no 
he law |#8mall apple, and is made into oil—J. C.|is so much talked about. Ludwig Hirt, who|confidence in the pretended manifestations of 
d been |Hessenger. has traveled much on railroad engines to|modern “Spiritualists,” who, by table rappings 


and in} 20ads.—French industry and sagacity take| collect evidence bearing on this subject, notices 











or other means, assume to receive messages 
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from those who have left this state of exist- 
ence. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—The steady improvement in Presi- 
dent Garfield’s condition continues. Several experi- 
ments has been made with Professor Bell’s induction 
balance for the pur of locating the bullet, which 

roved successful. No operation for the removal of the 
all will be performed at present, as it gives no trouble. 
The question of its removal will be left until the Presi- 
dent “shall have recovered his strength and shall be 
out of danger.” 

According to a telegram to the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
from Peoria, Illinois, “P. W. Crowe no longer denies 
but proclaims his manufacture of the infernal machines 
discovered at Liverpool,” and he says “ more of them 
are being made in Peoria.” 

One of the machines retained at the Head Constable’s 
office, at Liverpool, is described as very beautifully 
made and most effectively designed. Although the 
machines are all charged with the explosive substance, 
there is tolerably conclusive evidence that there was no 
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terms. Rye flour was very dull. Small sales at $4.50 | Kanas volume might be found in the University li 


a $4.75 per barrel. Cornmeal.—Nothing doing to fix 
prices. Feed.—There was a steady demand for bran, 
and prices were well maintained. Sales of two cars 
winter, coarse, on track, at $15.75 a $16 per ton, and 
one of fine at $15.50. 

Grain.—Wheat was in fair demand, and 1c. per 
bushel higher. Sales of 2000 bushels western rejected, 

art in grain depot and elevator, at $1.17 a $1.18 ; 800 
Saeki rejected, in elevator, on private terms; 400 bush. 
Delaware red and amber at $1.254; 900 bush. Delaware 
red, damp, at $1.22;°900 bush. do., on track, and 700 
bush. No. 2 red, in elevator, on secret terms ; also 2500 
bush, No. 2 red at $1.25}; 1900 bushels do. at $1.25; 
and 3300 bush. new Delaware red at $1.23 a $1.25} per 
bushel. Rye was dull; sales at 84 a 86 cts. for Penn- 
sylvania old, 80 cts. for new. Corn was firmer; sales 
of 5000 bushels Western, Pennsylvania and Southern 
yellow, track and in grain depot, at 57 cts. ; 2000 bushels 
Western high mixed, do. do. at 56 a 57 cts., and 2500 
bushels steamer, track, at 54 a 55 cts.; 3700 bushels 


b 

at Basel, search was made there, and 14, or suetty a 
of them, were found, and in the same-handwriting as 
the volume itself. They have been promptly restored 
to their proper place, and the French Academy has re- - 
turned its se s for the courtesy with which it was 
done. : 

The Viceroy of India telegraphs that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been totally defeated at Karezi-Atta, 
All his ba e and eighteen guns were taken. A 
Khelat regiment and his Candahar horse deserted to + 
Ayoob Khan. The Ameer’s General fled toward Cabal, 

Pretoria, 8th month 1st.—The Convention between 
England and the Boers was signed on Seventh-day last, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Amy Borton, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55 
and for Ezra H. Brown and Clayton H. Haines, $2.10 { 
each, vol. 55; from Naomi B. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
55, and for John G. Haines, $2.10, vol. 55; from George 
Brinton, Pa., #2.10, vol. 55; from Edith ae 
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yellow at 57 cts., and mixed at 564 a 57 cts. per bushel. City, $2, vol. 55; from Phebe B. Chace, Mass., 


Oats were unchanged : 8000 bushels sold in lots at 414 
a 43 cts. for white, and 394 a 40} cts. per bushel for re- 


intention on the part of the senders that they should | jected and mixed. 


explode in the hold of the steamers while in transit 

from Boston to Liverpool. They were so carefully 
ked as to resist any amount of concussion they were 

ikely to receive on the voyage or in handling on the 
quays. The machine is enclosed in an oblong case of 

zine, of which it occupies the upper part. There is a 

deleweck arrangement, which upon being set runs 

about six hours ; then it causes a lever to descend upon 

a tube bearing a cap and communicating with the lower 

half of the case. The tube is filled with the explosive 

material, which upon being fired sets off a detonating 
cap placed in the middle of the dynamite compound in 
the bottom of the case. 

The potteries in Trenton, New Jersey, including 
those for decorating purposes alone, are 29 in number, 
and they employ nearly 3000 persons. They have an 

te capital of $1,902,500, and the annual value 
of their products is about $2,500,000—said to be a little 
more than half the value of all the pottery produced in 
the United States. 

The Kansas City Commercial Indicator publishes re- 

rts from more than 100 counties in Western Missouri, 

ansas, Southwestern Iowa and Nebraska, which show 

a largely increased acreage of corn, only six counties 

having a smaller acreage than last year. Should the 

weather continue favorable, a largely increased yield 
is anticipated. A material decrease in the supply of 
hogs in the same territory is indicated. 

.Crop reports from Iowa indicate that the wheat and 
corn crops in that State will not average more than 
two-thirds, compared with last year. In Dakota the 
wheat crop is the best ever grown in that territory. 

The increased valuation of taxable property in Iowa 
simee last year’s assessment is approximately ascertained 
to be about $16,500,000. 

A telegram from Mendota, Illinois, reports a great 

ity of farm hands in that section. Farmers offer 

32.50 and $3 per day, with board, but cannot get enough 

7 the harvesting of crops will be delayed. 

\ Bhe public debt statement shows a decrease of $10,- 
during 7th month. 

he deaths in New York City during 7th month 

bered 4250, against 3380 during 7th month, 1880. 

e report of the Registrar of the Board of Health 

shows that there were 446 deaths in this city last week, 

68 more than during the corresponding week of last 

, and 29 less than during the week ending 7th mo. 
, 1881—182 of the number were under one year of 
—80 died of cholera infantum ; 44 of consumption ; 
of marasmus, and 12 of small pox. 

“Markets, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, 114§; 4’s, 116}; 34’s, 102} 
#102} ; currency 6’s, 132. 

Cotton was firmly held at the advance ; sales of mid 
@iings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per Ib. for uplands 
and New Orleans. 

etroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export and 

8} a 9 cts. per gallon for home use. 

» Flour continues in fair demand, and prices were well 
intained. Sales of 100 barrels Western extras at 
25; 100 do. Minnesota extra, clear, good, at $6; 200 
rels do. do., choice, at $6 a $6.25; 400 bbls. do. do. 
ight, at $6.25 a $6.50; 500 barrels Pennsylvania 

good, at $5.75 a $6 ; 300 barrels Ohio do. 

75 a $6; 100 barrels do. do., very choice, 


oa as 
, good, $5. 
$6.50 ; 100 barrels do. do. do. very fancy, at $6.75; 


barrels St. Louis do. do., fancy, at $6.25 a $6.50; 
100 barrels Minnesota patents, , at $7 ; 100 barrels 
do. do., choice, at $7.25 and 100 barrels do. do., fancy, 
at $7.50, and 900 barrels city mills family on private 


Hay and Straw Market.—For week ending 7th mo. 
30th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 237; loads of straw, 71. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.10 
to $1.20 per 100 pounds; mixed, 90 cts. to $1 per 100 
pounds; Straw, 80 to 90 cents per 100 pounds. New 
hay 30 cts, below these prices. 

seef cattle were in fair demand, but prices at the 
close were rather easier : 3500 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 4} a7 cts. per Ib., the latter rate 
for extra. 

Sheep were in steady demand; 15.000 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 3 a 5} cts., and lambs 
at 4a 8 cts. per Ib. as to condition. 

Hogs were in demand at full prices: 3500 head sold 
at the different yards at 8} a 9} cts., and a few extra 
Chicago at 10 cts. per pound. 

Foreicn.—The London Standard, in an article on 
the harvest, says: “ The general opinion in Mark Lane 
is that there is an average wheat crop in England, and 
a great majority of the reports from the different dis- 
tricts confirm that estimate. The barley crop cannot 
fail to be an average one. The root crops are less 
promising than they have been at this period for many 
years. Potatoes, however, are as good as the roots are 
bad. The prospects in Scotland ‘are much less favora- 
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all crops come from Ireland.” 

The Secretary of the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade, acting on the suggestion of Colonel 
Gordon, some time ago wrote to the Viceroy of China, 
explaining the society’s views on the traffic. The 
Viceroy in reply says: “ Opium is a subject on which 
England and China can never meet on common ground. 
China views the whole question from a moral and Eng- 
land from a fiscal standpoint. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is impressed with the necessity of making strenuvus 
efforts to control the flood of opium before it over- 
whelms the whole country. The new treaty with 
America, containing a prohibitory clause, encourages 
the belief that broad principles of justice and feelings 
of humanity will prevail in the future relations of China 
with the western nations.” 

The Republican and other Parisian papers continue 
their attack on the Government for hastening the date 
of the elections. It is pointed out that the Government 
was only saved from defeat in the division on the order 
of the day in the Chamber of Deputies on Third-day, 
by their own votes and the votes of those functionaries 
who were dependent upon them. 

The electoral campaign has begun with great activity 
throughout France. 

A horse distemper, similar to that in New York in 
1873, appeared in Berlin recently. Only in a few cases 
has the disease terminated fatally, but the tramways 


are much inconvenienced, and the service has had to 
be reduced. 

The London Standard despatch from Constantinople 
states that the opinion gains ground that the exile of 
Midhat Pasha and his fellow-prisoners will be short, 
and that they will receive full pardon in a few months. 

European bibliophiles are highly gratified over a 
recent discovery at Basel of 14 leaves that have long 
been missing from the annals of George Cadrenus, a 
Greek monk of the eleventh century, whose works pos- 
sess large historical as well as bibliographical interest. 
Cardenus’ annals originally formed a part of a collection 


of Byzantine histories, the oldest manuscript copy of} “~~~ 


which 
having 


bee the library of Kanas, in Paris. It 
aide, missing leaves of the 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 

A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as teacher 
in the Boys’ school, to enter upon her duties at the 
opening of the term in the Ninth month. 

Application may be made to either of the under 
sign 

_ Richard J. Allen, 119 Arch St. 
Edward Maris, 1106 Pine St. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N. J., 4th mo. 14th, 1881, Henry Trams ze, of Phila- 
delphia to Mary J., daughter of Seth Warrington of 
the former place. 





Diep, in Dartmouth, Mass., First mo. 10th, 1881, 
Exvizaseth A., wife of James T. Wilbur, and daughter 
of Samuel Sheffield of Stonington, Conn., aged 44 years, 
a member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends 
From divers expressions made by her during her last 
sickness, she appears to have been sensible that her 
recovery was very doubtful, and that to leave her famil 
and young children—who so much needed a mother’s 
care—was a very hard and close trial to her; yet we 
humbly trust she’ was enabled to resign herself and 
them into her Heavenly Father's care, and to say with 
a confiding trust: Not my will but thine be done. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut Street, 
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